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VISION—AN IMPORTANT ELEMENT 
IN ACCOMPLISHMENT 


The most important element in progress is vision. History 
is full of recorded instances where a development actually took 
place before the value of the movement was fully recognized, if, 
indeed, it was recognized at all. The importance of steam as 
power, the importance of electricity in transmitting sound, the 
importance of the flying machine in military maneuvers, are all 
instances which verify this conviction. 

There is, however, a growing recognition of the value of 
vision. Cecil Rhoades, in endowing scholarships in the great 
universities of England, included particularly all of the nations 
populated by the white races.. He recognized that the increase 
in population, which had assured the supremacy of the white 
man, was of recent origin and that the growth in influence and 
power of the white races over the other races was due largely 
to their early recognition of the value of steam and its applica- 
tion to power. His vision also included recognition of the fact 
that, in time, the non-Caucasian races would also come to under- 
stand the value of power in industry and in other phases of life, 
and it was because of this keen sense of the development to be, 
that he sought to provide against non-Caucasian predominance 
in developing Africa. His real object was to insure that Africa 
become a white man’s country and he hoped to make this result 
certain through the process of education. 

As the conflict in Europe approaches its inevitable termina- 
tion, there is a growing recogniton among those prominent in 
industry in the United States of the part that education will play 
in the position which our country will assume among the other 
leading nations of the world in the re-enlinement of commerce 
and in other classifications of activties during and after the full 
consequences of the European conflict have been made manifest. 
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Mr. George E. Roberts, former director of the mint and 
now assistant to the president of the National City Bank of 
New York, in a recent address delivered before the Economic 
Club of Portland, Maine, says: 

“It is inconceivable that a people as progressive and ambi- 
tious as the people of the United States and with the resources at 
their command, shall be content to live within themselves. But 
if they aspire to world leadership, there are some conditions with 
which they must comply. . . . We will get, when the war is over, 
in foreign trade just about what we are entitled to on the basis 
of the service we can render in competition with others.” 

That capital is only one factor in production, and that it can 
do nothing without labor, is a well-known fact. Mr. Roberts de- 
clares that the most important factor in costs is volume of pro- 
duction. Not the rate of wages per day or week but the rate per 
unit of product, is the key to the solution of industrial problems. 
“Our problem is to satisfy the public that it is interested in 
large scale economical production, and to satisfy the wage-earners 
that they are interested not in restricting production but in in- 
creasing production. If we can enlist the genuine co-operation 
of the working people; if we can convince them that they are as 
much interested in lowering the cost of production as the em- 
ployers; if we can draw out their latent powers, we can take 


the lead in world industry and keep it.” 


EFFICIENT OPERATION AND COMPETITION 
AFTER THE WAR 

In an address before the Ohio Bankers’ Association, Ed- 
ward N. Hurley, chairman of the Federal Trade Commission, 
asked the aid of bankers in raising American industrial efficiency 
to a level that will enable our manufacturers to meet European 
competition after the war has reached a close. 

“Data collected by the Commission from bankers them- 
selves,” says Mr. Hurley, “show that less than 10 per cent. of 
our producers know their own production costs or have any idea 
of the wastage that takes place in their establishments.” In his 
opinion industries conducted in so careless a manner cannot hope 
to hold their own in competiton with the highly organized and 
efficient system which has been developing at a remarkable pace 
in Europe since the outbreak of the war. He recommended 
pressure from bankers as the surest remedy for this condition. 

“Suppose three manufacturers come to your bank for loans. 
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One lays before you his cost sheets. They are detaiied and clean 
cut. He explains some recently installed economies they have 
taught him. He shows just what his business is worth, and you 
know he is right. Another’s cost sheets are very general. They 
don’t give him a real analysis. He carries no depreciation charge, 
for instance, but ‘guesses he ought to do so.’ If a good year 
ever comes along, he says, he intends writing $4,000 or $5,000 
off on that account. Then a third manufacturer comes in. He 
says he has no cost system and that cost systems cost more 
than they’re worth. When you speak about depreciation he asks, 
‘What’s that?’ 

“After the war these manufacturers will have to face com- 
petition such as the world never has seen before. Let me illus- 
trate. Industrially France always has been the land of highly 
individualized small scale production, but by dint of necessity 
imposed by lack of human hands she has developed suddenly 
into a highly efficient large scale producer by machinery. The 
same thing is true of England. While Massachusetts was mak- 
ing textiles with automatic looms under conditions which per- 
mitted one operator to tend from sixteen to twenty-four ma- 
chines at once, Lancashire clung to ancient equipment with which 
one operator could tend but four machines at a time. This condi- 
tion no longer obtains. American books on machinery and scien- 
tific management are being imported and studied by the hun- 
dreds. At last England is aroused. She has crowded thirty 
years of industrial progress into thirty months. To meet and 
hold our own with competiton from these sources we shall have 
to look sharply at our own efficiency methods.” 





THE IMPORTANCE OF INDUSTRIAL TRAINING IN 
THE DEVELOPMENT OF FOREIGN TRADE 


James A. Farrell, President of the United States Steel Cor- 
poration, in his annual address to the National Foreign Trade 
Council, of which organization he is president, calls the attention 
of the delegates to the prospect of keen competition as well as 
foreign economic alliances after the war. 

A great National Foreign Trade Convention will meet in 
Pittsburgh late in January, 1917, for a further consideration of 
the measures necessary to safeguard American commerce and 
promote greater progress through greater foreign trade. It was 
stated by Secretary Patchin that the council would continue its 
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policy of offering prizes to colleges and universities for student 
essays on topics related to the merchant marine. 

President Farrell emphasises the special education required 
for the promotion of American commerce and the Educational 
Committee in its report points out the necessity for training in 
American industry if the United States is to hold its position 
as a leading industrial nation. 


TO INCREASE EFFICIENCY IN INDUSTRY 


Mr. Ernest S. Bradford, a member of the Federal Trade 
Commission, in a recent article gave the following interesting 
information: 

“A recent survey of a considerable number of the more ad- 
vanced American manufacturing establishments, embracing for 
the most part those reported to be scientifically managed, has 
disclosed three interesting facts: 

“1. The number of plants operating under any thorough 
sytem of scientific management is relatively few—constituting 
only a small fraction of our manufacturing establishments. 

“2. These plants have been systematized mainly as individual 
units and only to a limited extent by industries. 

“3. Methods of setting standards are themselves not yet 
fully standardized. 

“The number of establishments where scientific manage- 
ment has been installed to an extent sufficient to warrant the ap- 
plication .of the term is very small. Making allowance for differ- 
ences in definitions, it appears that not more than 250 to 300 
manufacturing concerns have installed what would be recognized 
by production engineers as scientific management; while mills 
and factories with some considerable degree of similar practice 
are believed to number possibly as many more. Repeated in- 
quiry has failed to increase this number, and critical inspection of 
lists of so-called ‘efficient’ plants tends to reduce the number 
rather than to increase it. If scientific management is defined 
so as to include the correct handling of equipment, organization,” 
methods and men, less than 1,000 of our 200,000 and over manu- 
facturing concerns have been systematized along these lines. The 
surface has hardly been scratched. The movement for efficiency 
has Only just begun.” 

One of the functions of The National Association of Cor- 
poration Schools is “to increase efficiency in industry.” Com- 
ments received indicate that some of our members and many 
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who are not members of our Association have gained the im- 
pression that our Association has only one function, namely, 
“To develop the efficiency of the individual employe,” this de- 
velopment to be brought about by educational methods. There 
has been a tendency to overlook the function “to increase effi- 
ciency in industry,” i !lthough there has been a growing recogni- 
tion of the third function of our Association, namely, “to have 
the courses in established educational institutions modified to 
meet more fully the needs of industry.” Our committees on 
Public Education and Allied Institutions have made excellent 
progress in the development of the latter function; our com- 
mittees on Safety and Health, Vocational Guidance, Employ- 
ment Plans, Trade Apprenticeship Schools, Office Work Schools 
and Special Training Schools have all contributed to a material 
development of better methods in industry. How great a work 
remains to be done, however, is rather forcibly set forth by Mr. 
Bradford. 


THE WOMAN IN BUSINESS 

During the meeting of the Executive Committee of our As- 
sociation in New York on October 3d, the question arose whether 
it would be advisable to have a sub-committee to consider the 
status of the “woman in business.” It was the opinion of those 
present at the meeting that women employes entered extensively 
into the work of several of our sub-committees and, therefore, 
it would not be desirable for a special committee to attempt a 
correlation of these activities at the present time. In this con- 
nection a new book has just appeared, written by Miss Eleanor 
Gilbert and published by Funk and Wagnalls Company, under 
the caption “The Ambitious Woman in Business.” 

Miss Gilbert is one of the editors of the Women’s Page of 
the New York Sun, and also the Philadelphia Public Ledger. 

It is an interesting book to those who have studied the prob- 
lem and contains chapters on “Why Women Are in Business,” 
“Choosiig an Occupation: How Business Analyzes Employes,” 
“How to Market Your Ability,” “Education in Business,” and 
many other problems which confront a girl or woman who seeks 
a business connection. 

Miss Gilbert is familiar with industrial conditions and her 
work has brought her in contact with several of the members 
of our Association which has enabled her to familiarize herself 
with practically every phase of the subject to which she has 
devoted her book. 
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If, at some future time, our Association should determine 
to make a definite study of the “Woman in Business,” Miss Gil- 
bert would be an excellent person to have as chairman of such a 


committee. 
Our members will find her book interesting, well written 


and constructive in character. 





TABLOID EDITORIALS 


A HALF MILLION DOLLARS is a considerable amount of money 
for one county to spend for educational purposes in a year. 
This is the sum spent by Morris County, New Jersey, last year. 
A few years ago it would have been a large sum for a State to 
expend on educational institutions in so brief a period, but yearly 
more money is being spent to teach the boy and girl how to do 
their life’s work with the minimum expenditure of effort and 
how to develop their mental capacities to embrace a larger un- 


derstanding of life. 





Tue Pace StupENT, a publication issued by Pace & Pace, 
with headquarters in New York, has singularly sensed the real 
purposes of our Association. In a recent issue the following 
quotation appears : 

“What should the employer, whether an individual or a cor- 
poration, do in order to stimulate the ambition, increase the 
efficiency and enlarge the earning power of the individual em- 
ploye? This was the big question uppermost in the minds ot tne 
employers who, four hundred strong, representing about two 
hundred of the leading corporations of the country, assembled 
not long ago at Pittsburgh under the auspices of the fourth an- 
nual convention of The National Association of Corporation 


Schools.” 


A ONE TERM COURSE in salesmanship for girls who have com- 
pleted the regular three-year high-school course will be given 
in the Girls’ Vocational High School at Bridgeport, Conn. This 
class will also be taught sewing and will be given instruction in 
other lines which relate to the manufacture of the goods that 
they are to sell. They will also have two days a week of actual 
experience in selling in downtown stores. Here is another evi- 
dence of real co-operation on the part of industry and educa- 


tional institutions. 
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Jews will enjoy greater educational advantages in Russia in 
the future. A series of high schools and technical schools ex- 
clusively for Jewish students is to be established, and greater 
freedom will be accorded with respect to their entry into the 
universities. 


































GOVERNOR HENDERSON of Alabama has approved an appro- 
priation of $50,000 for the construction of training schools for 
girls authorized by the last legislature. Reports received from 
the southern states indicate that no section of the United States 
is more fully alive to the value of industrial training. 





NEW MEMBERS 
Since the last statement appeared in the BULLETIN the fol- 
lowing new members have been received : 


Class A 
American Rolling Mill Company, Middletown, Ohio— 
Charles R. Hook. 
Charles William Stores, Brooklyn, New York—C. E. Fitz- 
patrick. 
Class B 
J. D. Grant—International Harvester Company of New Jer- 
sey, Chicago, III. 
C. Martin—International Harvester Company of New Jer- 
sey, Chicago, IIl. 
Mrs. L. S. Patton—The Curtis Publishing Company, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 
Rudolph Speth—Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y. 
Wm. W. Young—The Bell Telephone Company of Penn- 
sylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Class C 
J. G. Battelle—Columbus Iron & Steel Company, Columbus, 
Ohio. 
R. W. Ferguson—Messrs. Cadbury brothers, Ltd., Bourn- 
ville, England. 
G. Stanley Hall—Clark University, Worcester, Mass. 
E. M. Stevens—Ginn & Company, Boston, Mass. 





BOOKS RECEIVED 
“The Ambitious Woman in Business,’ by Eleanor Gilbert. 
Published by Funk & Wagnalls Company. 
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ASSOCIATION ACTIVITIES 





REPORT OF THE MEETING OF THE EXECUTIVE 
COMMITTEE HELD IN NEW YORK ON OCTOBER 
3—ELECTION OF E. 8S. MOFFETT, OF STANDARD 
OIL COMPANY OF NEW YORK, AS TREASURER TO 
SUCCEED GEORGE B. EVERITT RESIGNED—PRE- 
LIMINARY REPORTS OF THE CHAIRMEN OF THE 
SUB-COMMITTEES. 


At the meeting of the Executive Committee of our Associa- 
tion, held in New York on October 3d, the report from the 
Assistant and Acting Treasurer was received, showing cash on 
hand, as of October Ist, $232.57. The Acting Treasurer further 
reported that the loan of $1,000 from President Tily had been 
completed and the amount deposited to the Association’s credit. 
President Tily insisted in making the loan without interest and 
the note will be due February 1, 1917, or after our Association 
shall have had an opportunity to collect the dues for next year. 

The name of Mr. E. S. Moffett, of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany of New York, was suggested for Treasurer of our Asso- 
ciation to fill the vacancy caused by the resignation of Mr. George 
B. Everitt, National Cloak and Suit Company. 

Upon motion of Mr. Dietz, seconded by Mr. McLeod, Mr. 
Moffett was unanimously elected Treasurer of our Association. 

The Executive Secretary submitted a membership report 
showing an increase since the September meeting of the Execu- 
tive Committee of two Class “A” members, five Class “B” mem- 
bers and two Class “C’’ members. 

Upon motion of Mr. McLeod, duly seconded by Dr. Rowe, 
the prices for the proceedings of the fourth annual convention, 
held at Pittsburgh, were fixed at $3.50 to members, $5.00 to 
libraries and colleges and $7.50 to non-members. 


Report of the Program Committee 


The report of the Progr mittee was prese ) 
rl port of the Program Committ as presented | 
Vice-President Dietz. Mr. Henderschott moved, and Mr. Dooley 
seconded, that this report be adopted after changes, which various 
members of the Executive Committee had suggested, were made. 
The Program Committee also submitted a plan for handling 
our fifth annual convention and this Committee received assur- 
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ances from the Executive Committee that this plan was prac- 
ticable and was instructed to proceed along the lines indicated 
in its outline. 

Mr. John M. Clapp, representing the American Speech 
League, appeared before the Executive Committee to explain the 
necessity for increasing efficiency in American speech. Upon 
motion of Mr. Henderschott, seconded by Dr. Rowe, the matter 
was referred to the Committee on Allied Institutions, this Com- 
mittee in turn to report to the Executive Committee. 


Preliminary Reports of Sub-Committees 


The Executive Secretary reported that Mr. A. C. Vinal, 
Chairman of the Committee on Vocational Guidance, would be 
unable to attend the meeting, but that his committee would pro- 
ceed along the line outlined by the Executive Committee at its 
September meeting, namely, to investigate within the scope of 
our Association’s activities, taking the report of last year as a 
general principle and this year attempting to make the applica- 
tion of the general principle into industry. 

Dr. Rowe, Chairman of the Committee on Administration 
and Supervision of Corporation Educational Work, reported 
progress. 

Mr. James A. Roosevelt, Chairman of the Committee on 
Allied Institutions, outlined the work of his committee for the 
coming year and was instructed to proceed along the lines in- 
dicated in his outline. 

The Executive Secretary reported that Mr. J. K. Brugler, 
Chairman of the Committee on Educational Methods in Cor- 
poration Schools, had advised him that his committee would pro- 
ceed along the lines indicated at the last meeting of the Execu- 
tive Committee. 

Dr. Lee Galloway, Chairman of the Committee on Selling 
and Distribution Schools, reported that he was proceeding along 
the lines which the Executive Committee approved at the Septem- 
ber meeting. 

The preliminary report of the Committee on Office Work 
Schools was presented by the Executive Secretary and upon 
motion of Mr. Clothier, seconded by Mr. Henderschott, this re- 
port was approved. 

Mr. J. E. Banks, Chairman of the Committee on Unskilled 
Labor, presented an outline of his report for the coming year, 
which was approved. 
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Work of Our Association Effective 

Mr. Arthur Williams, the first President of our Associa- 
tion and Chairman of the Policy and Finance Committee, came 
into the meeting, and after the various members of the Executive 
Committee were presented to Mr. Williams, spoke about the 
encouraging educational signs all over the country. He said that 
the movement, fostered by our Association, had taken a strong 
hold upon the serious thought of the country and that educational 
authorities seemed to feel it incumbent upon them to show the 
public what a practical education means. Mr. Williams’ re- 
marks were heartily approved by the Executive Committee. 

The Executive Secretary submitted a letter from Mr. E. H. 
Fish, Chairman of the Committee on Public Education, in which 
he asked permission to submit an outline of the work of his 
committee at the November meeting. Upon motion, duly sec- 
onded, the Executive Secretary was instructed to notify Mr. 
Fish that this plan would be satisfactory to the Executive Com- 
mittee. 

The Executive Secretary reported that a meeting of the 
Committee on Safety and Health would be held in Detroit on 
October 16th. 

The Executive Secretary reported that the Employment 
Plans Committee’s preliminary report had been submitted and 
approved at the September meeting of the Executive Committee. 


Organization of First Local Chapter 


Mr. John McLeod, Chairman of the Local Chapters Com- 
mittee, reported that Dean Connelley, Mr. C. R. Dooley, Mr. 
Taylor Allderdice and Mr. Watson had met with him and drew 
up a constitution applicable to any local chapter. This constitu- 
tion was read to the Executive Committee and after general 
discussion, upon motion of Dr. Rowe, seconded by Mr. Yoder, 
the Executive Secretary was instructed to send a copy of this 
constitution to all Class “A” members with the request that they 
make any criticisms which they might desire to make within fif- 
teen days to the Executive Secretary and that the matter then be 
referred to a committee consisting of President Tily, ex-Presi- 
dent McLeod, Mr. R. C. Clothier, Mr. C. R. Dooley and Mr. 
F. C. Henderschott, this committee to’ approve the constitution 
for Local Chapters if, in its judgment, no suggestions or criti- 
cisms were received which would require action by the Execu- 
tive Committee and if suggestions or criticisms were received 
which, in the judgment of the special committee, should be 
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passed upon by the full Executive Committee, then President 
Tily was authorized to call the Executive Committee together. 

The Executive Secretary presented a letter from Mr. F. W. 
Thomas, Chairman of the Committee on Trade Apprenticeship 
Schools, in which he suggested a division of his committee into 
two parts, one to handle the railroad section and the other the 
industrial section. Mr. Thomas suggested Mr. Farnsworth, of 
the Cadillac Motor Car Company, as chairman of the industrial 
corporations division, and Mr. Thomas G. Gray, of the Southern 
Pacific Company, as chairman of the railroad division. This 
suggestion was approved by the Executive Committee and the 
Executive Secretary was instructed to so notify Mr. Thomas. 

President Tily reported that Miss Harriet Fox, of Straw- 
bridge & Clothier, would accept the chairmanship of the Com- 
mittee on Retail Selling. 

Mr. Dietz, Chairman of the Committee on Special Training 
Schools, submitted an outline of the work of his committee which 
included a preliminary report to be published in the monthly 
BuLLeTIN of the Association, together with a later report to 
cover an additional sub-division of the committee’s work, the 
two reports to constitute the committee’s report to the annual 
convention. Upon motion of Dr. Rowe, the plans of the Com- 
mittee on Special Training Schools were approved and an ap- 
propriation was made to cover the printing of 1,000 additional 
copies of the monthly BULLETIN containing the preliminary re- 
port. The Committee on Publications reported progress. 

Mr. Paul Kreuzpointner, Chairman of the Committee on 
Corporation Continuation Schools, submitted an outline of the 
work which his committee would undertake prior to the fifth 
annual convention. 

After discussion, the report was approved with the under- 
standing that the Committee on Corporation Continuation Schools 
would confine its activities, prior to the fifth annual convention, 
entirely to continuation schools within corporations. 

There being no further business the meeting then adjourned 
subject to the call of the President. 


Plan for Fifth Annual Convention 
At the meeting of the Executive Committee in New York, 

on October 3d, the Program Committee submitted two reports. 
The first report dealt entirely with the codification of the 
duties of the officers and chairmen of the sub-committees. This 
report was adopted and copies ordered forwarded to the chair- 
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men of the sub-committees for suggestions and criticisms before 
making the final draft and officially declaring the plan operative. 
This report, when finally adopted, will be published in the But- 
LETIN, 

The second report made by the Program Committee dealt 
with the Fifth Annual Convention, which will be held in Buffalo, 
June 5th, 6th, 7th and 8th of next year. It is planned to have 
the first day of the convention given over to general problems, 
the second day to industrial problems, the third day to commer- 
cial problems and the fourth day to Association problems. 

All of the meetings of the sub-committees will be operated 
under these four classifications, each day to be divided as fol- 
lows: 

Morning Sessions: 

Presenting of the reports by the committee chairmen ; 20 
minutes for the presentation of the report and 10 min- 
utes for discussion. 

Afternoon and Evening Sessions: 

Round tables will be conducted to take up the subjects 
reported on at the morning sessions. 

The advisability of having round tables, where those inter- 
ested in definite problems, such as the telephone industry, elec- 
trical industry and the iron and steel industries, etc., may to- 
gether discuss their problems, has been suggested. 

As no round tables are held on the fourth night, and as 
the banquet takes place the third night, it is possible that the 
special round tables, if arranged, will he held on Monday even- 
ing preceding the opening day of the convention. 


A Letter of Commendation for the Bound Volume of the 
Pittsburgh Convention 

The Executive Secretary has received the following criticism 
of the bound volume of the proceedings of our Fourth Annual 
Convention which was recently forwarded to all members: 

“T have just been leafing over the report of the Fourth An- 
nual Convention which came in this morning. I want to con- 
gratulate you on the get-up of the report; it is a worthy publica- 
tion and is fit to rank with the very best of them; and, consider- 
ing its unique character and the subjects discussed, it ought to 
be in the hands of all the college men of the country and should 
rank among the most useful educational reports published. 
Please accept my congratulations. 

“Sincerely yours, 
“(Signed) H. M. Rowe.” 
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Much of the credit given by Dr. Rowe belongs to Miss 
Florence Dressler and Mr. E. G. Grandstaff, of the Bureau of 
Education, The New York Edison Company, who assisted in 
editing and preparing the volume for publication. 

As Dr. Rowe is himseif engaged in publishing books educa- 
tional in character, the generous commendation which he accords 
is the more fully appreciated. 


Changes in the Sub-Committees 

Mr. Ralph W. Kinsey, of Dives, Pomeroy and Stewart, of 
Reading, Pa., who accepted the chairmanship of the sub-com- 
mittee on Retail Selling, found that additional work which had 
been turned over to him by his company for development would 
prevent his continuing as chairman of the committee. This va- 
cancy has been filled by the appointment of Miss Harriet Fox, 
of Strawbridge & Clothier, Philadelphia. Mr. Kinsey retains 
his membership on the committee, however. 

Through an error, the name of Mr. James W. Fisk, who was 
chairman of the sub-committee on Retail Selling last year, was 
not published in the Buttetin. Mr. Fisk remains as a member 
of the committee for the present year and Mr. W. A. Hawkins, 
the Class “A” member of the Jordon Marsh Company, of Bos- 
ton, has been added to the committee. 

Other committee changes include the reappointment of Mr. 
C. R. Sturdevant, of the American Steel and Wire Company, to 
the committee on Vocational Guidance, the addition of Mr. R. C. 
Clothier, of The Curtis Publishing Company, to the Committee 
on Employment Plans and the appointment of Mr. C. E. Fitz- 
patrick, of the Charles William Stores Company of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., to the Committee on Office Work Schools. 





GOVERNMENT WILL TRAIN ABOUT ONE 
THOUSAND AVIATORS 

Plans have been approved by the general staff of the Army 
which contemplates the training of about 1,000 aviators, half of 
whom will be in active and the other half in reserve service. 

There will be established a system of training schools, which 
are expected to be second to none in the world. The machines 
manufactured especially for training purposes will be of types to 
fly from thirty-eight to sixty miles an hour, and designed with 
the idea of obtaining a machine easy for a novice to operate. 
These machines are used exclusively in the preliminary stage of 
training, which calls for a total of at fewest twenty hours’ actual 
instruction, most of it in the air. 
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INTERESTING NEWS ITEMS ABOUT OUR MEMBERS 


PITTSBURGH ORGANIZES THE FIRST LOCAL CHAP- 
TER—EDUCATIONAL WORK OF THE AMERICAN 
BRIDGE COMPANY—HOW THE PACKARD MOTOR 
CAR COMPANY GAINS IN SALES EFFICIENCY— 
TECHNICAL TRAINING FOR CLERKS IN THE 
AMERICAN LOCOMOTIVE COMPANY. 

[Eprror’s Nore.—Under this heading there will appear in 
each issue of the BULLETIN items of interest to our readers. 

Our Association being purely co-operative in character, the 
efficiency of this department will depend wholly upon the interest 
manifested by our members in forwarding items for publication. 
Educational experiments, results obtained ; experiments which re- 
sulted in failure and the causes ; new plans, educational in charac- 
ter, which are contemplated ; personal items, such as promotions, 
new instructors engaged, unusual accomplishments of students. 

All items, educational in character and of general interest, 
are solicited. | 


Pittsburgh Organizes the First Local Chapter 


Mr. John McLeod, past president of our Association and 
chairman of the sub-committee on Localk Chapters, sends to the 
BULLETIN a report of the meeting held in Pittsburgh, where a 
Local Chapter was organized, with the following officers: 

Chairman—John McLeod, Carnegie Steel Company. 

Vice-Chairman—C. R. Dooley, Westinghouse Electric and 
Manufacturing Company. 

Secretary-Treasurer—P. E. Wakefield, Duquesne Works, 
Carnegie Steel Company. 

The following are members of the Executive Board: 

Taylor Allderdice, Vice-President, National Tube Co. 

William Whigham, Vice-President, Carnegie Steel Co. 

Howard Heinz, Vice-President, H. J: Heinz Company. 

Marshall Williams, Operating Manager, American Bridge 
Company. 

R. L. O’Donnel, Superintendent, Pennsylvania Railroad Co. 

Dr. S. B. McCormick, Chancellor, University of Pittsburgh. 

Dr. A. A. Hamerschlag, Director, Carnegie Institute of 
Technology. 

Dr. W. M. Davidson, Superintendent, Pittsburgh Public 
Schools. 

Mr. McLeod advises that the representative of the West- 
inghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company is not given on 
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the Executive Board as Mr. Dooley was unable to attend the 
meeting and, therefore, appointment has not as yet been made. 

The Executive Board meets on October 12th to plan the 
work that the Chapter will undertake. 

It is very gratifying that Pittsburgh is leading the way in 
the organization of Local Chapters, which are to be formed in 
all cities where our Association has sufficient membership to 
justify such action. 

The constitution which the Pittsburgh Chapter drafted was 
submitted to the Executive Committee at its meeting in New 
York on October 3d and copies of this constitution have been 
forwarded to all Class “A” members inviting suggestions and 
criticisms. 

It is obvious that the constitution, as adopted by the Pitts- 
burgh Local Chapter, will be that of all Local Chapters, and, 
therefore, great care is being taken in connection with its prepa- 
ration, 


The Abuse in the Use of Psychology 


Miss Beulah Kennard, who contributed much time and effort 
to the last report of our sub-committee on Retail Selling, is 
quoted in an interview in the New York Times as decrying the 
abuse of the use of psychology in connection with salesmanship 
methods. 

Miss Kennard believes that the emphasis on psychology is 
being placed wrongly and that a new point of view is necessary. 

In outlining her plan for this year’s work in connection 
with New York University, where she conducts classes for New 
York department store employes, Miss Kennard makes the point 
that tricks of persuasion, including the methods of arousing in- 
terest and desire and closing the sale, are, after all, a small 
part of the equipment of an efficient salesman or saleswoman. 
She further believes that these may work actual harm if not 
used carefully. 

“In the hands of the average saleswoman,” says Miss Ken- 
nard, “psychological methods are often really dangerous to the 
welfare of the store. One sale means very little. If a customer 
is tricked or persuaded into buying something she doesn’t want 
she will not come back. This is a mistake. The emphasis is 
put in the wrong place. It is often important to know these 
methods, but it is far more important to give the customer what 
she needs. If the customer is not certain of her wants the sales- 
woman must be able to help her intelligently. 
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“This is real service. It is seldom given because the sales- 
woman does not have the detailed knowledge of her merchandise 
that is necessary to make her advice sound. That is the basic 
idea of every one of our courses. Indeed, though I know it 
sounds heretical, I believe salesmanship, in department stores 
at any rate, is less an art than a science. 

“The modern store, with its expensive equipment and enor- 
mous overhead charges, mechanical devices for the comfort and 
luxury of its customers, highly developed accounting and de- 
livery systems, and high salaried buyers is not in keeping with 
a sales force which has no special training and must rely on the 
uncertain knowledge gained through experience alone. Effi- 
ciency for the saleswoman means knowledge, skill and self-re- 
liance, and these her training must provide for.” 


Educational Work of the American Bridge Company 

The American Bridge Compaay has just issued a year book 
for 1916-1917 which contains information regarding its educa- 
tional activities. 

“The purpose of the school is to provide opportunity for 
education in the line of Bridge Engineering and allied subjects for 
the young men and women of the office and shop who have not 
had the advantage of a college education. 

“It is desired also to extend to the shop employes of for- 
eign birth the privilege of acquiring a working knowledge of 
the English language. 

“For the subjects offered the amount covered is comparable 
to that of the public schools and higher institutions. The inten- 
tion is to present a course that is, for its purposes, efficient and 
complete. , 

“The school began its work December 1, 1906. The growth 
in number of students and instructors has been steady and con- 
tinuous. 

“A building for use of part of the classes in English was 
acquired in 1909. 

“Rooms for recitation and instruction are provided in the 
office building of the plant. The American Bridge Company is 
responsible for the management of the school.” 

The report of 1915-1916, among other things, says that the 
enrollment and attendance in the engineering and special classes 
were nearly double that of any previous year. 

There are now represented by young men and women in 
the school practically all the departments of office and shop of 
Ambridge Plant. 
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For the classes in the course of English for the foreign 
born, the enrollment was somewhat increased and the average 
attendance better. A number of students who have advanced in 
the English course are now attending the engineering classes. 

The benefit to be derived from membership in the school is 
shown by the advancement of its students in position and in their 
increased interest in the work. 

The number and character of the students attending are 
evidence of the need of the school and indicate appreciation of 
the part performed by it. 

The current school term opened September 18th and will 
close the 31st of next May. 

The faculty includes, in addition to Mr. J. E. Banks as 
principal, eight instructors. 

In the engineering courses instructors are provided and the 
classes are divided so that those of Austro-Hungarian birth are 
taught separately from those who come from Italy. There is 
also a separate English teacher for the employes who come from 
Germany, Greece and Serbia. 

There are courses on bridge engineering, higher mathe- 
matics, mechanical drawing and structural drawing, also strength 


of material and elementary, mechanical and free-hand drawing. 
There are special courses on drawing, applied machine de- 
sign, shop mechanics, shop practice, office practice, business Eng- 
lish and blue-print reading. 
Their courses in English include the First, Second and Third 
Reader, United States History, Civics, Writing, Spelling, Com- 
position, Grammar and Naturalization. 


Watch Out for this “Efficiency Engineer” 

Several weeks ago a man called at the office of the Execu- 
tive Secretary of our Association representing himself to be an 
“efficiency engineer.” [From a discussion of efficiency, the con- 
versation drifted to immediate wants and the result was a touch 
for a “two spot.” The touch was “efficiently” made. We fell 
for it. In fact, after the gentleman had departed, the disturb- 
ing thought came to us that the touch had been too “efficiently” 
made to be classed as an amateur performance. 

A day or two later, one of our Class “A” representatives in 
New York called up and advised us that an “Efficiency Engi- 
neer” was at his desk and that he was endeavoring to separate 
our Class “A” representative from a piece of perfectly good 
American money. Pocketing our embarrassment and pride, we 
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asked a few questions and then related our own sad experience. 
This touch failed. 

Nothing further was heard from our “efficiency” friend until 
in passing through Grand Central Station we were slapped on the 
shoulder and another Class “A” member began making inquiries 
about one of the representatives of a Class “A” member located 
in the Middle West. He stated that this representative had called 
at his office, having now become an efficiency engineer and that 
the case was really a sad one, as the gentleman was stranded in 
New York with his young wife and that he had given up one 
of the government’s documents, redeemable in gold or silver, in 
order to relieve this temporary embarrassment. A little inquiry 
revealed that it was our old friend. 

However, the joke seems to have reached a serious point. 
Our members are advised to look out for this “bird” and when 
he makes his appearance at any of your offices to get in touch 
with the police. 

He is a spare man, about 5.feet 6 or 8 inches in height, iron 
gray hair and about forty-five years of age. 

His claim to be an “efficiency engineer” must be recognized, 
iti view of the fact that two touches out of three were successful. 
Yet it is rather embarrassing to have a character of this type call 
upon our Class “A” representatives impersonating another Class 
“A” representative, thus bringing into disrepute the characters 
of our members and at the same time securing money under 
false pretences. 


Training for the Dry Goods Business 

Mr. F. H. Rike, President of the Rike-Kumler Company 
of Dayton, Ohio, one of the early members of our Association, in 
an address before the National Dry Goods Association, of which 
organization he is president, made the suggestion at a recent 
convention of this Association: “That the delegates take under 
consideration a plan for the schooling of young men intending to 
enter the dry goods business as a career.” 

“This meeting,” he said, “might be the beginning of a move- 
ment on the part of the merchants of this country to co-operate 
with some university, say Columbia here in New York, or the 
Wharton School in Philadelphia, or it may be at Dartmouth, and 
that the merchants of this country would start a foundation that 
should establish a merchandising course for research and for 
training. If we could do that it would be a wonderful thing.” 
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Developing Clerks Into Stockholders 


Recently all employes of the United Cigar Stores Company 
received a notice from the office of George Wattley, Treasurer 
of the company, announcing a plan whereby they will be allowed 
to purchase common stock in the corporation on the installment 
plan and with the help of the company. The officials say this 
is the first time a large retail selling corporation has adopted such 
a proceeding and that it will tend to improve the service to have 
the salesmen, who actually come in contact with the public, stock 
owners in the corporation. 

The scheme allows employes receiving less than $5,000 an- 
nual salary to subscribe to an amount of stock not less than one- 
quarter nor more than one-half of their yearly wage. They will 
pay for their stock at the rate of $1 a share a month and, at the 
end of each year, the company will credit each share with an 
additional payment of $2. With the aid of the annual dividend 
of 7 per cent., it is calculated, the employe will own his shares 
in full at the enc of five years. The company further agrees 
to continue the additional payment of $2 per share annually as 
long as the employe continues with the firm. 

Many of the employes are now on a profit-sharing basis, to 
the extent that their earnings are adjusted to the amount of 
selling they do, with the protection of a guaranteed minimum. 


Hugh Chalmers Revives Salesmen’s Training School 

The Albany, New York, Times-Union recently published the 
following description of the sales school of the Chalmers Motor 
Company : 

Those who know give Hugh Chalmers, of the Chalmers 
Motor Company, credit for originating the idea of the training 
school for motor car salesmen. Mr. Chalmers had a successful 
school as long ago as 1908, and it has been the custom of the 
Chalmers Motor Company to begin the education of a Chalmers 
salesman by having him spend a few days in and around the 
factory before beginning work with a dealer. Mr. Chalmers’ 
idea is now being crystallized into more definite form by the 
early organized sales promotion department of the company. 

A training school along very thorough and complete lines is 
to be organized on October 2d. Sessions of the school will be 
held three times a week for several months. 

It is proposed during the first month to confine the instruc- 
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tion given in the school to young men already members of the 
Chalmers’ factory organization. 

Scattered throughout the various departments of the factory 
are young men of excellent education and personality. Many of 
them are at a loss to know how to go about attaining their ambi- 
tion to become motor car salesmen. They have natural ability, 
education and every qualification necessary for the making of a 
good salesman, but they do not know and have little oppor- 
tunity for getting in touch with conditions that would enable them 
to achieve their ambitions. It is to these that the new training 
school offers its advantages. 

It is by no means the idea of the sales promotion depart- 
ment that a salesman can be made out of every individual. It 
realizes to the fullest possible extent that there are limitations 
and that many men never could be made into salesmen. But it 
also realizes that there is raw material in plenty that has not yet 
been utilized, and that under right conditions could be developed 
into excellent salesmen for the use of Chalmers’ distributors and 
dealers. 

Details of the plan are now being worked out, and already 
these have progressed sufficiently to secure a long list of ap- 
plications from Chalmers’ employes. 

Suitable tests and examinations .will be held from time to 
time so that the efficiency of the many salesmen may be de- 
termined, individual instruction and directions given where nec- 
essary and a product turned out that will be of value to Chalmers’ 
dealers.- 

It was perhaps inevitable that the first automobile organiza- 
tion to conceive and apply this most modern idea should be the 
Chalmers Motor Company, at whose head is Hugh Chalmers, 
long known as a “master salesman” and one possessing also the 
unusual ability of conveying his ideas to others. 


The Strawbridge and Clothier Commercial Efficiency Courses 
The Strawbridge and Clothier Company, of Philadelphia, an- 
nounces the following courses of study in their Commercial Eff- 
ciency courses for both men and women: 
English—A review of English grammar, correction of com- 
mon errors of speech, correspondence, composition. 
Salesmanship—A series of talks upon the science of build- 
ing one’s self, and upon topics relating to the business in which 


we are engaged. 
Arithmetic—Review of fractions, decimals, percentage. 
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Penmanship—To obtain speed and clearness in the writing 
of words and of numbers. 

Merchandise—A comprehensive study of the whole field of 
merchandise, both textile and non-textile. 

Educational Advisor of the Eastman Kodak Company 

Mr. H. E. Ackerly has been selected to act as educational 
advisor to the employes of the Eastman Kodak Company, of 
Rochester, New York. 

He will endeavor to have available complete data concerning 
all educational opportunities offered in Rochester. 

The Kodak Company has also decided to again refund the 
tuition to those employes who satisfactorily complete night 
courses at the Mechanical Institute. 


In Industrial Education the United States Now 
Leads the Way 

With the apptication for Class “C” membership of Messrs. 
Cadbury Brothers, Ltd., of Bournville, England, our Associa- 
tion has received a third associate member from countries out- 
side of the United States. 

The first membership of this character was that of the Brit- 
ish Westinghouse Company, which was followed by a member- 
ship from Australia. 

Reginald W. Ferguson, in charge of the educational work 
for Cadbury Brothers, began a study of the work of our Associa- 
tion some months ago and on September 2Ist applied for mem- 
bership on behalf of his firm. 

Before the European war broke out, inquiries were received 
from Russia, New Zealand, Japan, France and Germany. Rus- 
sia and Germany sent representatives to this country to study 
the movement. 

The Class “C” memberships from England are another 
evidence of the recognition of the important part industrial train- 
ing is to play in the strength of the commerce of the world after 
the close of the European conflict. 


How the Packard Motor Car Company Gains 
in Sales Efficiency 


The following interesting article, descriptive of the educa- 
tional work of the Packard Motor Car Company, is taken from 
the New Orleans Times-Picayune: 

Ginder Abbott, of the Abbott Automobile Company, local 
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distributors of Packard cars, declares that the Packard manu- 
facturers are nothing if they are not thorough and in support of 
this directs attention to the fact that system has been extended 
even to the sales forces who bring the Twin-Six to the consumer. 

Thirty salesmen from points as widely separate as New 
York and Boise, Idaho, have just ended a week’s study in the 
carriage sales school at the Packard factory in Detroit. ‘The 
faculty of the school comprise experts in manufacturing and 
distribution, and the course in general was administered by O. E. 
Brown, field representative. Among the salesman students were 
graduates of Yale, Sheffield Scientific School, Stanford, West 
Virginia, Cornell, Harvard, Michigan, Union, Washington and 
Jefferson and other colleges. They ranged in age from 26 to 
45 years. 

Lectures were given by J. G. Vincent, vice-president of en- 
gineering, on “The Evolution of the Twin Six”; C. F. Tollziien, 
purchasing manager, “Purchasing”; F. F. Beall, vice-president 
of manufacturing, “Improved Manufactured Facilities”; H. S. 
Smith, superintendent of the body division, “Construction of 
Packard Bodies”; G. R. Bury, manager of the carriage sales 
department, “Specifications”; H. H. Hills, general sales man- 
ager, “Packard Dealers’ Organization”; O. E. Hunt, chief en- 
gineer of the carriage division, “General Engineering Problems” ; 
C. J. Moore, operating manager, “Historical Development of the 
Packard.” Mr. Smith’s lecture was illustrated with moving pic- 
tures made in the Packard motion picture department, and Mr. 
Hunt’s address with actual demonstraiion of the operation of 
different cars. 

The students made special studies of the manufacturing 
division, forge, foundry, heat treating plant and chemical labora- 
tory, and the service and truck manufacturing divisions of the 


factory. 


Mr. E. M. Hopkins, President of Dartmouth College 

When Mr. E. M. Hopkins succeeded Mr. E. C. Wolf as 
Educational Director of the Curtis Publishing Company, he also 
succeeded Mr. Wolf as a member of the Executive Committee of 
our Association. Later Mr. Hopkins returned to Boston and 
became Educational Director of the New England Telephone 
Company and shortly after this event the Telephone Company 
’ member of our Association with Mr. Hop- 


became a Class “A’ 
kins as the voting representative. 
At the Pittsburgh convention of our Association Mr. Hop- 
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kins was elected a member of the Executive Committee but 
resigned before the first meeting of the new committee, as he. 
had severed his connection with the Telephone Company to be- 
come president of Dartmouth College. 

On October 6th, Mr. Hopkins was inaugurated president 
of this old and excellent educational institution. Governor 
Spaulding of New Hampshire, accompanied by his staff and 
ccuncil, attended and participated in the ceremony. 

Mr. Hopkins was an earnest worker in behalf of our As- 
sociation and the best wishes of every member go with him in 
his new work. 


Technical Training for Clerks in the American 
Locomotive Company 

Mr. Louis L. Park, Superintendent of Apprentices of the 
American Locomotive Company, forwards the following article, 
descriptive of the courses designed for the technical training of 
the clerks of this company: 

The intelligent use of technical terms by the clerical force 
of a large manufacturing concern is difficult to obtain when the 
meaning of such terms must be learned in a casual way, or 
through individual initiative. One of the tendencies of corpora- 
tion school work has been to give to those in clerical positions, 
who are required to deal with technical matters, such instruction 
in the meaning and scope of these terms as will enable them to 
do their work with greater understanding and accuracy. 

The American Locomotive Company, as part of its educa- 
tional policy, has for several years been operating classes for 
the instruction of clerks in the reading of blue prints and the 
construction of the locomotive, and the results obtained have 
been very gratifying. These classes are held in company’s time 
and attendance is compulsory on the part of those who are des- 
ignated to attend them. As most of the leading members of 
the department affected have attended these classes, the influence 
of the work has been quite extensive. 

In planning the classes, the room and equipment of the 
company’s apprentice school have been utilized and the instruc- 
tion carried on by the regular apprentice teachers, thus broaden- 
ing the work of the educational department with very little extra 
expense. One hour per week is allotted to each clerk-student, 
the time being selected so that the classes occur at the period of 
least pressure in the department. 

The course outlined covers the reading of blue prints, the 
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construction of the locomotive and the materials used in build- 
ing it. Commencing with a simple explanation of the principles 
of mechanical drawing, the arrangement of views, the meaning 
of different lines and symbols and the principle of projection, the 
class is asked to locate certain parts on the drawing being studied 
and to give the dimensions found for required details. Start- 
ing with the simpler parts, the study progresses into the more 
complex drawings, so that the members eventually become able 
to read any drawing which may pass through their hands. 

The names and uses and the construction of the locomotive 
details are studied from the drawings, and the differences be- 
tween various types of details of the same class are made clear, 
so that the student becomes familiar with distinctions between 
items which are similar. The manner in which these parts are 
made and the material for them ordered completes the instruc- 
tion in locomotive details. 

To give an understanding of the materials which enter into 
the building of the locomotive, a study is made of the company’s 
standards for copper, brass and bronze, for iron and steel in 
various forms and for other special materials. The qualities 
of each which make it applicable to its particular use are studied 
and test samples are shown. Visits to the shops and test depart- 
ments supplement the work of the classroom. 

Beside the use of blue prints, the class work involves black- 
board explanations, study of samples, use of reflectroscope for 
projecting photos and catalogue illustrations and frequent ref- 
erence to a small locomotive model. 

The results of this instruction are stated by the heads of 
clerical departments to be “more intelligent performance of 
duty, a greater interest in the work of the department and the 
elimination of a large amount of error.” 

Program of the Sub-Committee on Office Work Schools 

The sub-committee on Office Work Schools, of which Mr. 
R. H. Puffer, of the Larkin Company, is chairman, has planned 
to include in the program of the work which it will carry out 
prior to the Fifth Annual Convention the following: 

“This year the committee believes that an effort should be 
made to extend the present syllabus on these subjects: 

1. Outline for Correspondence Manual. 
2. Outline for Filing Manual. 
3. Outline for Stenographers, Phonograph Operators and 


Typists. 
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4. Outline for Complaint Manual. 
5. Outline for Manual for Office Boys and Messengers. 

“In addition to the above points we believe that there should 
be some study devéted to a follow-up system for pupils who 
have completed their work in the school, to see that the proper 
progress is being made.” 

It has been decided that in previous discussions there was 
a practical agreement on the following: 

1. That the organization of an Office Work School is de- 
sirable in offices where it is necessary to take on a 
number of new clerks each year. 

That class instruction is desirable. 
That the routine work should be drawn up in lesson 
form. 

On the following point there seemed to be a chance for 
discussion : 

1. Should the work done by new pupils in Office Work 
Schools be productive or non-productive? 
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Report of the Committee on Unskilled Labor 


The Committee on Unskilled Labor, of which Mr. J. E. 
Banks, of the American Bridge Company, is chairman, at a 
recent meeting in Detroit decided to devote its energies, prior 
to the Fifth Annual Convention, to the three subdivisions given 
below: 

1. To consider “Unskilled Labor” to cover non-English 
speaking foreign laborers and negroes. (It was 
thought that English-speaking laborers, foreign and 
American born, might be considered by the committee 
at some future time.) 

To stick to the Educational side of the question and 

those industrial phases which are most closely cor- 

related with it. 

3. To cover in the report what others are doing and what 
those who have not started could profitably do. 


iS 


Evening Public Schools of Chicago Co-operate in Educational 
Activities of Western Electric Company 


On September 14th an interesting conference was held at 
the Hawthorne Works of the Western Electric Company. The 
subject of this conference was “Evening School Opportunities,” 
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and the meeting was attended by representatives of the Western 
Electric Company who are interested in its educational activities 
and by the principals and directors of the leading evening public 
schools of Chicago. The educational director of the Y. M. C. A., 
director of the evening school of Armour Institute and the di- 
rector of the Northwestern School of Commerce, also attended. 

The Hawthorne Club of the Western Electric Company 
teaches fundamentals through the interpretation of special prac- 
tises which apply within that company’s organization. In the 
discussion of this point it was brought out by some of the public 
school representatives present that the fundamentals are the 
same as taught in public schools, although the interpretations 
might be different. In some cases it might be advisable to en- 
courage employes and give them credit for work done in the 
club's evening school so that they might continue in more ad- 
vanced work in the public schools. Effort was also made to 
prevent duplication of work. 

How to bring the opportunities for evening study in the 
public schools to the attention of the 1,500 employes of the West- 
ern Electric Company at Hawthorne was also fully discussed and 
arrangements made by which each of the employes might be 
given full information regarding the educational opportunities 
opened to him. 

After a full discussion it was agreed that the Western Elec- 
tric Company would take an educational census of its people 
interested in educational work and from the information so 
gathered alist of such employes should be sent to the various 
public schools. The schools in turn would furnish information 
as to progress made in their work at the close of the term, this 
information to become a part of the company’s employment rec- 
ords so that the company will have in its possession this informa- 
tion when determining the kind of work to be undertaken by 
its employes. This information will also be used in connection 
with promotions and in directing employes into that class or 
character of work for which they seem most fitted. 

It was also mutually agreed that special classes would be 
formed in the public schools for taking care of groups of em- 
ployes where sufficient interest was manifested to justify such 
effort. 

The representatives present at the meeting agreed that a 
similar conference should be held next year to ascertain what. 
had been accomplished as a result of the plans adopted and to 
outline further plans for the future. 
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James W. Fisk Undertakes Educational Work for the 
Associated Advertising Clubs of the World 


Mr. James W. Fisk, who last year served as chairman of 
our sub-committee on Retail Selling, has accepted the manage- 
ment of the Retail Service Business System Department of the 
Associated Advertising Clubs of the World. Mr. Fisk will have 
his headquarters in Indianapolis. 

The functions of this new department of the Associated Ad- 
vertising Clubs will be to collect and distribute the best ideas on 
retailing ; to answer inquiries from the small retailer in the most 
practical way; to have field men work with the retailer in his 
store in the solution of his problems; to provide education for 
the retailer, for his clerks, for his window trimming and ad- 
vertising man—this education to be provided for him through 
lectures, printed pamphlets, trade paper articles and in various 
other ways. 

Mr. Fisk retains his Class “C” membership in our Associa- 
tion. 


Functions of the Continuation School 


The following letter has been sent by Paul Kreuzpointner, 
Chairman of the Committee on Corporation Continuation Schools, 
to the members of that committee in connection with a tentative 
draft of question sheet which has been submitted to them for 
their approval: 

“Tt is an historic truth, forcibly illustrated right now in the 
current history of our country, that in the end the masses will 
rule, no matter what the form of government may be, whether it 
be democratic, autocratic, aristocratic or oligarchic, and if the 
masses are not guided by intelligence in using their power of as- 
sociation, then they will rule by brute force. Continuation 
schools, dealing primarily with the unskilled and semi-skilled 
workers in mill, shop, store and office, from 14 to 18 years of 
age and over, should function for preparation for the apprentice 
school training upon the one hand, and upon the other hand, 
raise the general intelligence of the whole force, not already 
trained in skilled occupation, to a higher level and understanding 
of the value to themselvés of their vocational duties as a means 
of making a living and to secure steady employment, to under- 
stand how and why this understanding is closely related to the 
prosperity of the establishment they are working for, and how 
and why the prosperity of the establishment they are working for, 
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and with it their own individual prosperity, is dependent upon 
and intimately interwoven with the prosperity of all the other 
industries, commerce and land and water transportation facili- 
ties of the whole country, and other countries. Furthermore, 
effective continuation schools should make it their function to 
diffuse a comprehension of the fact that material prosperity can- 
not be attained nor retained without certain civic and moral, 
that is ethical, qualifications applied and exercised in our every- 
day work and living. The exercise of these civic and moral 
qualifications consists in a, however, primary knowledge of the 
value of time and the nature and extent of the materials we are 
working in and in a sense of responsibility for the economic use 
and conservation of these materials, or resources, in the interest 
of the public welfare and the strength of our country. 

“If these resources are carelessly or wilfully wasted then 
they will become scarce, or disappear and with it will disappear 
the opportunity for work for the individual as well as causing 
suffering for our fellow citizens. And to do so is an immoral 
act as a man and citizen, no matter who acts that way, entirely 
aside from the material injury done to oneself. Hence, a diffu- 
sion of the spirit of cooperation, of harmonious action, of the 
material and moral value of team work, inside the shop and 
outside of it, the development of the sense of care, industry, dis- 
cipline, honesty of purpose and conscientiousness in whatever we 
do, is another function of continuation schools even more so than 
in specific trade training, because the directive influence of spe- 
cific skill.is not operative with those whose systematic education 
ends with the continuation school. Since those who are to be 
reached by the continuation school are expected to contribute 
their share to the maintenance of our institutions and an orderly 
government, whatever its form, therefore the continuation schools 
this committee ought to have in mind, should advocate not only 
the dissemination of vocational efficiency, but of economic 
scrutiny, grasp of civic rights and duties, moral responsibility 
towards public welfare and a willingness to contribute ones 
share to social service and national integrity, all of which are 
intimately interwoven and inseparable in modern industrial life.” 

PAUL KREUZPOINTNER, Chairman. 





NOTES 
The school conducted by the Commonwealth Steel Company 
at St. Louis opened for the season on August 28th. Professor 
L. W. George, who has had charge of the educational work of 
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this company since its inauguration about three years ago, is still 
in charge and has planned to enroll all employes of the com- 
pany under twenty-two years of age in the day courses, sessions 
being given both in the morning and in the afternoon. Pro- 
fessor George has also planned for night classes for the employes 
over twenty-two years of age. 

Practical courses will be given in shop arithmetic, mechani- 
cal drawing, free-hand drawing and blue print reading. Home 
work will also be offered to employes who care to avail them- 
selves of this method of increasing their efficiency. 


Effective September 15th, Thomas G. Gray is General Ap- 
prentice Instructor of the Southern Pacific Company, Pacific 
System, with headquarters at Sacramento. 

Mr. Gray has been an instructor for the Southern Pacific 
Company for several years and has well earned his promotion. 


The Executive Secretary has on hand copies of the reports 
of sub-committees for 1915 as follows: 39 Special Apprentice- 
ship Schools; 53 Safety, Hygiene and Co-operation; 65 Allied 
Institutions; 32 Advertising, Selling and Distribution Schools; 
16 Office Work Schools; 12 Vocational Guidance; 32 Public 
Education; 41 Trade Apprenticeship Schools and 27 Employ- 
ment Plans. 

If members:can make use of any of these reports they will 
be forwarded without expense. 


On October 27th and 28th members of the American Iron 
and Steel Institute met at a convention in St. Louis. Delegates 
to this convention included nearly all the leading iron and steel 
producers of the world. Mr. Clarence H. Howard, President 
of the Commonwealth Steel Company and a member of our As- 
sociation, is responsible for bringing the convention to St. Louis. 
Mr. Howard is also President of the Business Men’s Club of St. 
Louis and one of the most earnest workers for the betterment 
of industry in this country. 


The Goodrich Tire and Rubber Company reports that hun- 
dreds of applications for entrance into the classes, that they are 
conducting on behalf of their employes, have been received for 
the term which opened about the first of October. The enroll- 
ment in the school this year will tax their faculty to the utmost, 
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but provision has been made to take care of every employe who 
wishes to take advantage of an opportunity to increase his 
education. 


Mr. E. H. Fish, chairman of the Committee on Public Edu- 
cation, will hold a meeting, with those of his committee who are 
residing in the central west, in Detroit in the near future. 





THE SANTA FE DEVELOPS ITS OWN MACHINISTS 


In an address before the Master Car Builders’ Association, 
F. \W. Thomas, Supervisor of Apprentices of the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fé Railroad, brought out the fact that in one 
year more that great railroad system will be training all its 
machinists. Said Mr. Thomas: 

I want to tell you what we have accomplished on the Santa 
Fé, where we have a modern system of educating and train- 
ing mechanical apprentices. It is an apprentice system mod- 
eled after G. M. Basford’s ideas, which he has on so many 
occasions preached to you. We have been running this system 
since the fall of 1907. We have graduated into our ranks 850 
young mechanics, 72 per cent of these being in service today. 
We are graduating into our ranks now at the rate of 175 trained 
mechanics each year—all loyal, skilled, strong, vigorous, young 
men. Our apprentice system is practically supplying our de- 
mands for skilled men. The Topeka shop, which is the largest 
on the system, enjoys a distinction which no other shop in the 
whole country can lay claims. Jt has not employed a machinist 
for two years. That shop is a busy place just now, working a 
full force during the day. One year from this date the Santa Fé 
will not have to go on the outside for any of its mechanics, even 
at the far western desert points. Its apprentice system has fur- 
nished us from the ranks all the draftsmen employed in the 
mechanical engineer's office, the piece work or bonus inspectors, 
our shop and roundhouse foremen, and pilots for the Federal 
valuation work. 

Our apprentice system was never intended to be a money 
maker. It was not established on mercenary or financial 
grounds, but was intended as a recruiting scheme to fill our 
shops with skilled, well-trained young workers. It has not 
been a burden, for any well-ordered apprentice system will be 
self-sustaining. 

I know you are spending a good deal of time, of money, 
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and of brains in developing shop tools and machines, in de- 
signing and perfecting your locomotives and cars, in ways ande 
means for reducing cost and expenses, but we have not done 


i 
very much throughout this country in training and developing 












































the most important of all our elements, the hand and mind of 
our help. It must be some comfort to those responsible for the 
steady output of your shops, and especially keeping your shops 
filled with good men, that they have a supply coming on, just 
as fast as you need them, and that you do not have to worry 
about getting men nor keeping them. 

It is a process of man-making that our railroads must ad- 
dress themselves to it if they are to expect a higher efficiency of 
performance on the part of their shop men. | 

Ten years ago some of the railroads inaugurated a sys- 
tematic method of training men on the new basis. Since that 
time the industrial concerns have become very active, long since 
passing the railroads in this field of preparedness. Today there 
is scarcely an industrial plant of importance in this country but 
what has some advanced method of educating and training its 
young help. It will pay the railroads to keep in closer touch 
with these industrial concerns, learn their methods and profit 
by their methods for the development of men. We cannot do 
very much with our older employes, so far as recruiting goes. 
We must look to the boy just out ‘of school for our future. We 
ask you, gentlemen, to look into the National Association of Cor- 
poration Schools, help and encourage us in this work of pre- 
paredness. 





| 
{ 
BULLETINS RECEIVED | 

“Accredited Secondary Schools in the United States,” by | 

S. P. Capen, specialist in Higher Education, contains a revised | 
list of high schools and academies accredited by State univer- / 
sities, approved by State departments of education, or recog- | 
nized by examining and certifying boards and by certain other | 
agencies. | 
“Reorganizing a County System of Rural Schools,” by J. | 
Harold Williams, is a report of a study of the schools of San 
Mateo County, California. The purpose of this study has been 
to make a careful survey of the county, touching upon its geo- 
logical, geographical, social and economic features; to survey 
the system of schools now provided by the many districts in the 
county, and to propose a system of public schools to meet more 
adequately the needs of the people of this larger community. 
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“Public Facilities for Educating the Alien,’ by Frederick 
“rnest Farrington, helps toward answering the question: What 
is now being done for the education of those who come to our 
shores after having passed the age of compulsory school atten- 
dance? 

Additional copies of these publications may be procured 
from the Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C. 

“Information Relating to the Establishment and Adminis- 
tration of State-aided Vocational Schools,” issued by the Massa- 
chusetts Board of Education, is an administrative bulletin planned 
to explain the statutory requirements and administrative stan- 
dard established for State-aided vocational education. 





NO ONE-TEACHER SCHOOL IN THIS COUNTY 


“Graves county probably leads the State of Kentucky in the 
number of high schools, having a total of eleven,” according to 
Prof. T. J. Coates, Supervisor of Rural Schools. Of these, four 
are first-class, three second-class and four third-class, six of them 
built during the last three years, and the manner of their being 
built indicates the attitude of the populace toward educational 
progress in that county. The people of the communities raised 
$9,000 by popular subscription and the County Board raised the 
rest. The people guarantee the teachers’ salaries and the County 
Board pays tuition of $3 for each pupil, a total of $3,820.25 last 
year, when there were 214 pupils enrolled. This year 153 are 
ready to enter the high schools. 

These high schools, by a process of rapid evolution, are be- 
coming consolidated schools, absorbing surrounding subdistrict 
schools, which are being abandoned, because the pupils residing 
in them are being attracted to the big schools through a system 
of voluntary transfer, adopted by the County Board. The demand 
for consolidated schools is outrunning the ability of the educa- 
tional department to keep up with it. The county now has seven 
schools with four or more rooms, four with three rooms and 
eleven with two rooms. 

The attendance, which averaged 52 per cent. for all the 
schools of the county last year, was 78 per cent. in one of the 
newer consolidated schools, 66 in another and 62 in a third. 
Prof. Coates said the teachers at the recent institute were unani- 
mous in declaring that efficiency is impossible in a one-teacher 
school and requesting the appointment of county supervisors. 
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APPRENTICE SCHOOL OF THE LAKESIDE PRESS 


(The Lakeside Press is the Printing House of R. R. Donnelly & Sons Company 
: of Chicago) 


Established to Meet the Requirements of Both Employer 
and Employe—The Advantages That Have Been Gained 


The school for apprentices of The Lakeside Press was estab- 
lished in July, 1908. 

The school is organized to meet the demands both of the 
employer and of the apprentices. This is a problem in industrial 
education that is now being attempted by many firms, and is in 
direct line with the half-time courses offered by a few high 
schools in cooperation with manufacturing concerns. The advan- 
tages in this school are: first, the boy is learning a trade after he 
has entered the business and becomes familiar with the needs of 
the trade; second, he receives wages while he is learning his 
trade; third, the work is real, not theoretical; fourth, the boy is 
under the supervision of an instructor during the time of his 
shop work. 

At The Lakeside Press the boys are taken fresh from school 
and taught the trade under competent instructors, in one of the 
best equipped printing offices in the country, where the highest 
grade of work is produced. In addition to being taught the trade, 
the apprentices continue their school studies, and that part of each 
day spent in actual factory work enables them immediately to 
become wage-earners. 


Object of the School 


The object of the school is to train competent workmen for 
the several departments of the establishment—workmen who will 
have a thoroughly practical and theoretical knowledge of the busi- 
ness, some of whom, by careful selection, will be able to fill re- 
sponsible positions in the factory or the counting-room. The 
secretary of the French school has said in regard to the effect of 
the school and its value to the company: “It has increased the 
quantity, quality, and artistic value of the work of the company. 
All our student workmen are so much more valuable to us that 
we consider the heavy expense incurred in maintaining the school, 
with the necessary teachers, the material, etc., as insignificant 
when compared with the effects such instruction has upon the 
value of our workmen.” 

A special room is provided for the school, one part being 
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equipped as a modern schoolroom and the other part as a model 
composing-room. In the school the boys are under the direction 
of instructors who devote their entire time to the school: the 
supervisor, who teaches a part of the academic work and has 
general oversight of the boys in the factory; the instructor, who 
has direct charge of the academic work and assists the supervisor ; 
the instructor in printing, who has charge of the trade instruc- 
tion in the school; and the instructor in presswork, who has 


charge of the apprentices in the pressrooms. 


Requirements for Admission 


The requirements for admission are that a boy must be a 
grammar-school graduate between fourteen and fifteen years of 
age—the nearer fourteen the better. The boy’s school work must 
show good standing in his studies, and when deemed necessary a 
physical examination will be given. The boy must be of good 
moral character, he must be desirous of learning the printing 
trade, and his parénts or guardian must promise to co-operate 
with the school in looking after his welfare. The supervisor of 
the school arranges to interview the applicant, who usually applies 
by letter, and also visits the parents. If the boy appears to be 
satisfactory, he is given a fair trial, and if both the boy and the 
supervisor of the school are satisfied, an agreement is entered 
into between The Lakeside Press and the boy and his parents for 
the term of the pre-apprenticeship course of two years. 

The firm agrees to teach the boy for two years, with the 
provision that if he is satisfactory to the employer he shall con- 
tract for five additional years, as a full apprentice in such depart- 
ment as the firm deems best suited to his ability and adaptability, 
and the parents agree that the boy shall remain as an apprentice 
for a term of years until the trade is learned. 


Pre-apprenticeship Term and ‘Wages 


The course of apprenticeship is divided into two periods: first, 
that of pre-apprenticeship, for the first two years, during which 
time the boys spend half time in the school and half time in the 
factory ; and second, that of apprenticeship, when the boys spend 
full time in the factory, with the exception of several hours each 
week when they attend the school. 

The students are in school three and one-half hours daily, 
during the pre-apprenticeship course, and are divided into two 
classes, graded according to their standings. They also work 
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four and one-half hours daily in the shop, or at work connected 
with the factory or the counting-room. 

The boys are paid $2.40 a week the first year, and $3.00 a 
week the second year, of the pre-apprenticeship period. This 
rate is 10 cents and 12 cents an hour, respectively, for the time 
actually spent in the factery during the two years. -In the school 
the instruction and all materials used are furnished free. 

The amounts actually earned by the boys are shown in the 










following table: ? 













Rate per Bonus for 
Week Total Efficiency 
First year, 52 weeks........ $2.40 $124.80 $25.00 
Second year, 52 weeks...... 3.00 156.00 25.00 
First half third year, 26 weeks 5.00 130.00 
Second half third year...... 6.00 156.00 
The wages received by the pre-apprentices, as will be seen | 
by the table, are more than the average wages received by boys 
in the usual occupations open to those of their age, as the work is 
steady and there is no loss incident to changing jobs. 
Apprenticeship Term and Earnings 
Beginning with the third year the boys are paid $5.00 a 





week, and an increase of $1.00 a week is given every six months 
until the rate equals journeyman’s wages in the department 
chosen. Two special raises of one dollar each are given during 






the apprenticeship for efficient service. 

Beginning with the second year of the apprenticeship, an 
additional $1.00 a week is deposited in The Lakeside Press Mutual 
Savings Association on a joint account of the firm and the 
apprentice. The money draws interest, compounded quarterly, 
and accumulates and is paid the apprentice upon the completion 
of his apprenticeship. This money is a bonus and is no part of 
the regular wages. Two weeks’ vacation, with pay in advance, is 
allowed each boy whose average standing for the year is 95 per 
cent. or above. 

The contract guarantees to the boy steady employment, at a 
regular increase in wages, and an opportunity to learn the trade 
as a whole, under supervision; also a more rapid advancement in 
trade training. A man with a good trade is independent, and 
need never be out of employment. The contract guarantees to 
the firm the continuous services of the boy for a definite period ; 
hence, more care is taken in the selection of boys and in their 
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training, and the result is a better grade of workmen. The 
apprentice realizes that advancement depends upon the excellence 
of his service and his attention to duty. 


Course of Study 


Mathematics is taught from the shop point of view, and 
accuracy becomes not merely the idea of getting the answer, but 
is absolutely necessary when applied to practical work. Arith- 
metic is reviewed from the factory side. An applied arithmetic 
has been prepared to be used in connection with the review work. 
Elementary bookkeeping is taught by means of lessons especially 
arranged for the printing-office. The elements of algebra and 
geometry are taught, and whenever possible the problems are 
applied to the trade. Every apprentice is required to read and 
review at least six books of standard literature each year. 

The pre-apprentices spend one and three-quarters hours daily 
doing academic work; this time is divided into two periods, and 
the lessons given are in design, English, and mathematics, 
alternating with history and elementary science. The lessons in 
design are applied in the written as well as the printed work, in 
all the different subjects. Every exercise is a lesson in English. 
The rules laid down for good book work are followed in all writ- 
ten work. Proof marks are used in correcting all exercises, and 
the marks are definite and easily understood. No poor work is 
accepted, and as all standings for vacations and bonuses are time- 
basis records, the boys learn to do good work in a reasonable 
length of time. 

The pre-apprentices spend one and three-quarters hours daily 
in the schoolroom, setting type, reading proof, and locking up 
small forms; the lessons are carefully graded, and each boy is 
treated as an individual, being advanced as fast as he is able to do 
the work. The boys are taught how to take proofs, and they learn 
to know that good proofs must show the type correctly placed 
upon proper paper of uniform size, reproducing every character 
in an even color, and that proofs must not be soiled. The boys 
also learn to recognize the compositor’s ideas of good display in 
the proofs taken in the factory. As the standard is high, and 
there is a carefully estimated time on each job, the apprentice 
soon learns to apply himself and do the work right at the begin- 
_ ning. The habits of work are probably more important than the 
_ work itself, for one who has become efficient in one thing readily 
learns to become efficient in doing other things. 

The printed page shows errors that are not readily seen in 
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written work, and it thus becomes a means of teaching English. 
When the student has completed his exercises he is given com- 
mercial work, for only by real work can he learn to become a 
skilled workman. Work intended for the waste-basket has little 
educational value, and inakes but little impression upon the 
learner, for he sees only wasted effort. 


Work in the Factory 

The boys work in relays in the factory, and are given work 
in the different departments in order that they may learn some- 
thing of the various branches of the trade, and ultimately select 
the particular department they will enter and the line of work 
they will follow as a trade. 

The hours spent in the shop teach actual factory methods, 
and gradually accustom the apprentices to factory work—a thing 
difficult for many boys to learn. To be on time; to be systematic ; 
to be told, not asked, and once only, are new ideas to many boys: 
but these are promptly instilled into their minds when they enter 
a large workroom and work side by side with men, 

When the pre-apprenticeship course is completed, at the end 
of two years, the boys, then sixteen years of age, enter the factory 
as regular apprentices to learn some one of the trades in the 
different branches of the printing business. During the pre- 
apprenticeship course they become acquainted with the various 
departments, and with this knowledge are able to select the line 
of work for which they are best fitted. The boys are under 
supervision during the apprentice period, and are scheduled for a 
definite time to each of the different lines of work in the trade 
selected, and are given every opportunity to learn the trade as a 
whole. 

The academic training, begun during the pre-apprenticeship 
course, is continued during the apprenticeship; the boys attend 
school for several hours each week during the entire course and 
receive regular pay. The courses of instruction advance, and new 
subjects are added as the apprentices master the work. Much 
attention is given to designing: layouts for jobs are made, and 
when carried out in type are carefully criticized. Mechanics, 
industrial history, English, hygiene, and economics are given, 
thus training good citizens as well as producing thorough, reliable, 
and efficient workmen. 


Requirements for the Different Departments 


The apprentices in the comaposing-room who are proficient in 
hand composition, and who desire to enter the linotype depart- 
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ment, are given an opportunity to become machinists or operators. 
The fundamental knowledge gained in the composing-room 
enables the operators to maintain high efficiency, as the prelimin- 
ary training in correct spacing, division of words, punctuation, 
and capitalization results in good work, and little time spent on 
corrections. The same opportunity is given apprentices to enter 
the monotype department as is given to enter the linotype depart- 
ment, and several of the boys have chosen this work and are 
learning to become monotype machinists. The training in 
handling type is of great value to the young men operating 
machines, as they know the importance of good justification. 

Bookbinding to-day, on a large scale, is a machine operation ; 
most bookbinders become machine operators. As in all trades, 
there is still need for all-round workmen, able to do high-grade 
hand work, and the apprentices in the bindery are required to 
learn the various operations of forwarding and finishing books 
before they are allowed to learn to operate the machines. 

The apprentice who enters the pressroom begins work slip- 
sheeting, to learn to handle paper without ruining the printed 
sheet, either by soiling, breaking, or offsetting. After he becomes 
proficient in this he helps about the press, and is given a chance to 
practice feeding on a machine kept for that purpose; he learns to 
start and to stop the press, to wash the form and the rollers, and 
to feed a sheet to register. He then is ready to help on the presses 
as substitute, and when competent is assigned to a press as feeder. 

When the apprentice becomes a first-class feeder he is given 
a special raise in salary, and the next step forward is to make- 
ready. As a feeder he learns to help the pressman, and in time 
is given a chance to assist in make-ready on small type forms. 
He gradually learns to handle more difficult jobs, and is taught 
presswork by an experienced pressman, 

The boys who enter the photo-engraving or art departments 
have an opportunity to study any one of the lines of work carried 
on in those departments. The photo-engraving apprentices may 
choose to be either photographers or engravers, or they may spe- 
cialize in any particular branch of this work. The art department 
affords an opportunity for the students to do retouching, lettering, 
commercial designing, and illustrating. 

The lithographic, photogravure, and offset department offers 
excellent opportunities in a comparatively new field to boys who 
wish to learn to operate the presses, or to learn to be transferrers. 

Instruction in applied design, lettering, the theory of color, 
and its practical application to printing, is given in the school. 
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As far as possible, commercial work is given, making the boys 
realize that only good work will be accepted, and that to become 
efficient workmen they must center their attention upon the work 
in hand. The present-day industrial education is really an art 
-education with an industrial turn, and the best guide toward an 
art education is producing something that everybody wants. 


Reports and Standings 


The supervisor and the parents co-operate by means of 
monthly reports and occasional visits, and the following informa- 
tion, furnished by the foremen and overseers in the factory, is 
sent to the parents: 


1. Is he prompt? 
2. Is he careful with tools and machinery, and of materials? 
3. Does he apply himself to a job until it is completed? 

4. Is he adapted to and prepared for the work he is doing? 
5. Does he work well without supervision ? 

6. Does he work for results? 
7 
8 
9 
O 
I 


. Has he energy in going ahead and doing things? 
. Has he ability to meet emergencies? 
. Does he get along well with others? 

10. Is he improving? 

11. Has he any serious faults? Specify. 

12. Has he arty bad habits? Specify. 

Efficiency, academic. (Based upon school work.) 

Efficiency, shop work. (Based upon factory work.) 

Explanation—1oo or over, Excellent; 95, Bonus 
Standard ; 90, Fair; 85 or under, Failure. 

This report is direct, and at once gives the parents an oppor- 
tunity to know in what essentials their son may be failing. 

A monthly report of standings is also sent to the parents, 
with the shop report. The method of figuring standings is ex- 
plained below. A graph of the average monthly standing is also 
shown on the report card. 

All standings are based upon the quality and the quantity of 
work done. Time limits are set on each job or assigned task, 
according to past experience. If the jobs are performed within 
the time limit set, and the quality of the work is up to the stand- 
ard of the department, a credit of 100 is given, which means 
satisfactory work, both as to quality and quantity. The quality 
must be standard, hence the standing becomes largely a time- 
basis record. Above 100 indicates excellent work—standard 
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quality in less than the time limit set. Ninety-five is the bonus 
standard. Ninety indicates fair work ; eighty-five or less, failure. 
Standings less than 100 indicate that more than the time limit 
was taken to perform the job. In determining the average per- 
formance, the standings have the following values: 


Relative Total 

Standing Value Value 
5 450 
Academic 3 285 
Deportment 2 200 


Total 935 


Average 93-5 
Aim of the Course 


The aim of the course is to prepare, not only a first-class 
workman equipped with the necessary trade education, but 
theoretical and practical, but also with a general education equiva- 
lent to the main lines of work in a high school. 

Several of the boys have been transferred to positions in 
the offices, as they have shown special ability for certain lines of 
work. Factory experience is the best means of qualifying young 
men for office work, as they then know the manufacturing end of 
the business, and are able to judge, from a practical rather than 
from a theoretical standpoint, the nature and quality of work 
done, and are also able te appreciate the time element in factory 
work. 

The young men in The School for Apprentices have steady 
positions, with regular increases in salary, and they know by 
experience that this modern system of apprenticeship is giving 
them an opportunity to learn a trade and also to prepare for exec- 
utive positions. Far too many young men of their age, without 
any thought of the future, have accepted jobs which teach them 
no trade, and are growing into manhood unable to do any one 
thing well. They soon join the army of unskilled workmen, for 
their chief thought seems to be, “What is the least I can do for 
the most I can get?” 


The Library 


A factory or industrial library must be more than a shelf of 
books ; the volumes must be authoritative and in the latest editions 
or the material will be of little value and misleading to those 
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searching for information. Library material in a factory must 
be “scrapped”’ as often as machines, unless one plans to form an 
historical library. 

The available material relating to printing is considerable; 
that of value would not fill a five-foot shelf. Compilations pre- 
pared by amateurs are of no value to those in the trade and are 
misleading to those outside, as the perspective is entirely wrong. 

The library includes the principal works on printing and a 
few sets of the great works of fiction in the best editions. Sam- 
ples of the work done in American, English, German, and French 
schools are on file and available for study. The principal 
periodicals and catalogs are received and kept on file for reference 
and study. 


High-School Graduates 

Special courses. for high-school graduates are maintained in 
the school. Each year a number of carefully selected young 
men, who have completed a high school course, are employed. 
These young men spend some time in learning how printing is 
produced, in order to prepare for executive positions in the 
offices or the factory. They are entered as high-school special 
apprentices, and are given every opportunity to learn the business. 

The length of time served depends upon the line of work 
selected. The young men are paid an initial salary of $8.00 a 
week, with regular increases, and a salary of $15.00 a week when 
the preliminary training is completed. The salary thereafter 
depends entirely upon the ability of the individual. 





AN EDUCATIONAL AWAKENING IN RUSSIA 


“One of the momentous consequences of the war inaugu- 
rated two years ago, which was not foreseen by Emperor William 
and his councilors was the commercial and industrial awakening 
of the vast empire of Russia,” says the Rochester Chronicle. “The 
conflict which was to make Germany and German Kultur pre- 
dominant in the world’s affairs has, before that war has reached 
a decision, shown Russia the opportunity to develop resources 
which are apparently inexhaustible. 

“The world at large was not ignorant of the extent of Russia’s 
natural resources, but so long as that country was deprived of 
open winter ports which would give its commerce free access to 
the waters of the Seven Seas, the empire of the White Czar was 
in the position of a giant securely bound. To-day it is the pur- 
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pose of Russia not to return the sword to the scabbard until she 
controls Constantinople and the road to the open sea. 

“Official figures show that the shackles of Russian manufac- 
turing and agricultural industries have been stricken off. 

“As the result of new conditions, technical and industrial 
schools are being established and fostered in all parts of the 
empire. 

“Captains of finance in Russia are rising to their opportuni- 
ties, and the first All Empire Congress of Bankers of Russia has 
just concluded its sessions at Petrograd, after evolving a modern 
system of credits which will greatly aid in fostering the interests 
of manufacturing, mining and agriculture throughout the vast 
country. Greatly increased facilities for agricultural experiment 
work have been established in the District of Kiev, and other 
representative districts, with a view to general distribution of the 
knowledge of agriculture on modern money-making lines. In 
the farm schools applied ‘botany, entomology and agricultural 
chemistry are being taught by American methods, and the Rus- 
sian farmer, as weil as the manufacturer, is emerging from 


lethargy and poverty.” 





JUNIOR COLLEGES 
(Newark, N. J. News.) 

It has been for years a moot question just where free 
public education should stop—at the end of the common school 
course, many reactionary taxpayers have been contending, but 
they and- their protests have been swept aside until now, in New 
Jersey at least, every child who wants it and can take it is entitled 


to a high school course of four more years, and his school dis- 


trict must pay the bill. 

And this is a sentiment that is growing general throughout 
the country. But in the last decade, notably in the West, with 
California as the originator, there has developed a body of 
opinion that, for large cities at least, the end of the twelfth 
academic year is not the proper stopping place for free public 
education, and the junior college course has been evolved. Cali- 
fornia now has fifteen such schools, and Texas, Illinois and 
Missouri have swelled the list. 

Here in the East there has been little or no crystallized sen- 
timent on the junior college idea. We have all been so busy 
talking about vocational training, the six-and-six plan, transpor- 
tation and the miracle at Gary as not to have had the time to 
give it consideration. [ut it-is of undoubted interest. 
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THE WIDER USE OF SCHOOL BUILDINGS 


The Extension of Education to Reach the Masses Demands 
New Conditions 


Until within the last few years public schoolhouses in Amer- 
ican cities and towns were open only for the regular school work 
for children of legal school age, a brief period of from five to 
seven hours a day, and from 150 to 190 days a year, a total 
of not more than 1,400 hours a year. They were closed to all 
use through the remainder of the 8,760 hours of the year. Only 
occasionally evening classes for older boys and girls and for 
men and women were found, and sometimes schoolrooms were 
used for public debates and for meetings of literary societies. 

Since the beginning of the present century there has been 
a growing interest in public school extension and in a fuller use 
of the public school plant. If the present tendency continues it 
will not be long before the number of hours during which a 
school building is used will exceed the hours of idleness, 


The Extent of the Movement 


In a recent survey authorized by the United States Bureau 
of Education and published in a Bulletin there appears a list 
of activities which are now being carried on in public school 
buildings throughout the United States. These may be classi- 
fied under six headings and are, in part, as follows: 

EDUCATIONAL: School Improvement Associations, Moving 
Pictures, Reading Rooms, Girls’ Canning and Sewing Clubs, De- 
bates, Chautauquas, English Classes for Foreigners, Public Li- 
braries, Art Exhibits, University Extension Courses, Night 
Schools, Literary Societies, Grange Meetings, Nurses’ Dietetic 
Classes, Froebel Clubs. 

Civic: Pupils’ Civic League, Polling Places, Naturalization 
Courses, Political Study Clubs, Patriotic Celebrations, Junior 
Civic and Industrial Leagues, Labor Meetings, Neighborhood 
Meetings, Junior Boards of Trade. 

WELFARE: Dental Clinics, General Clinics, Child Welfare 
Associations, Day Nurseries. 

Reticious: Religious Services, Sunday School. 

SocraL: Recreation Centres, Games and Clubs, Gymnasium 
and Swimming Pools, School Orchestras, Concerts, Receptions, 
Oratorical Contests, Tennis Courts, Balopticon Entertainments. 

MisceLttaNgeous: Y. W. C. A., Boy Scout Troops, Camp 


Fire Girls, Cadet Corps. 
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Character of Activities 


The three most prevalent activities are some form of athletics, 
clubs for young people and lectures; while the least common are 
the civic and general social occasions. A school which is the 
scene of frequent mass meetings, banquets and neighborhood 
parties has reached a completeness of socialization that is yet 
not so very common. Athletics, club work, rooms for reading 
or quiet games are regular activities in 90 per cent or more of 
the cases reported, a fact which evidences their stability and im- 
portance in extension work. Lectures and entertainments do 
not stand so high in regularity because of their popularity in 
schools whose extension activity is still in its early and rather 
miscellaneous stage. Games and clubs are naturally not started 
until a series of meetings or events can be arranged. The high 
degree of regularity attained by social dancing indicates that it 
has been introduced predominantly in schools where the ex- 
tension work has been somewhat systematized and is therefore 
backed by definite and fairly strong forces. 

Certain of the activities listed utilize the school plant in 
the evenings and others of them in the afternoons after the dis- 
missal of regular classes. In the afternoons there are meetings 
of student societies, athletic contests, teachers’ meetings, mothers’ 
clubs, domestic science clubs, gymnastic dancing, orchestra prac- 
tice, story telling classes, lectures, entertainments, games, study 
rooms open for the children, and, one of the most valuable and 
most common of the activities in the crowded cities, the after- 
school play centre. 

Types of School Extension Administration 

There are four types of school extension administration: 
(1) Voluntary initiative and support on the part of the citizens 
of a town, or the members of an association or club; (2) A 
school board committee with citizen co-operation; (3) Municipal 
body other than the school board, such as a Department of Munic- 
ipal Recreation, the Public Library Board or a Public Welfare 
Board; (4) Entire management vested in the school board. 

Certain restrictions are placed by the educational authori- 
ties upon the use of the school buildings. Meetings are to be 
non-partisan, non-sectarian and unrestricted as to membership, 
that is, wholly democratic in the broadest sense. A high de- 
gree of orderliness is expected, and no smoking is allowed. De- 
spite these restrictions the variety and number of clubs and meet- 
ings seem to increase continually for, from statistics, it is shown 
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that in 1914 there was an increase of 44 per cent over 1912 
in the number of schools given up wholly or in part to com- 
munity activities outside of regular schools hours. 

Free use of school accommodations has for some time been 
pretty generally accorded to parent-teacher societies and other 
associations with‘allied aims. Some cities still forbid the hold- 
ing of pay entertainments by such organizations while others 
give this privilege when the proceeds are for the advancement of 
educational purposes or for the benefit of the general public. 

The significant fact is the recognition of the principle that 
a school board is exercising an educational function when it 
gives the use of an auditorium to a women’s club, an amateur 
musical club or an antituberculosis society. If the occasion of 
these and similar organizations do add to a community’s fund of 
knowledge, culture, and civic life, then the facilitation of them 
through the donation of school accommodations is strictly within 
the purposes of the Board of Education. 


Results of the Movement 


The fact that lectures are held in schools means that new 
canals have been dug to facilitate commerce in the world’s store 
of knowledge. The parent-teacher gatherings in class-rooms 
show that society is getting team-work between the home and 
the school. When political rallies and voting are held in schools 
the seat of democracy is being transferred from the back hall 
and the barber-shop to more suitable quarters. When rooms and 
courtyards are devoted to games for boys and girls childhood 
is beginning to receive intelligent consideration and when youths 
and maidens may dance and enjoy other social functions in 
school, halls and gymnasiums instincts of racial importance are 
being cherished instead of exploited. In general, there is a vast 
sweep of deliberate co-operation reaching out for a finer and’ 
richer human life in the growing use of the school plant. 


A FOREIGN TRADE SCHOOL ESTABLISHED IN NEW 
YORK 





America’s quickened interest in the export field is reflected in 
the recent establishment of a foreign trade school in New York. 
The Business Training Corporation, which is conducting the 
school, has offices at 185 Madison Avenue, and charges each stu- 
dent the sum of $24. The director of the school is Edward E. 
Pratt, chief of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
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of the federal government, and the president is William H- 
Lough, former special agent of the bureau. 

The course offered includes lectures and readings in the 
economics of world trade, the world’s markets, export policies, 
export houses, direct exporting, export salesmanship, shipping 
financing, export technique, foreign and home law, importing 


and trade building. 


GENERAL EDUCATIONAL NOTES 

New York University is carrying education to industry. 
Courses in engineering and allied subjects will be given evenings, 
except those requiring laboratory instruction, in rooms in the 
immediate vicinity of the Grand Central Terminal in 42d Street. 
The University also announces its willingness to undertake to 
give instruction in other centers to meet any local demand. [Expe- 
rienced instructors selected largely from the faculty of the School 
of Applied Science of New York University will be in charge 
of the courses. The nature of the instruction will be essentially 
practical. No examination is required for admission. 

The New York University summer school was attended by 
nearly twelve hundred students, an increase of approximately 
fifty per cent. over last year. There were six new subjects in the 
curriculum. These subjects were taught for the first time, it is 
said, in any university. They are Red Cross work, high school 
journalism, stenotypy or mechanical shorthand, metal work and 
jewelry and machine shop operating and teaching community 





CIVICS. 


The National Automobile Chamber of Commerce has started 
a movement to encourage universities and colleges of the country 
to provide specialized courses in highway engineering to meet 
the growing demand for trained road engineers. Inquiries made 
of state highway commissions show that there is a lack of well- 
trained engineers. Out of seventy-five educational institutions 
heard from, less than half provide for any specialization by 
students in highway subjects. Only four have special highway 
engineering courses leading up to degrees or certificates. With 
the large amounts to be spent in road building, including the 
$75,000,000 Federal Aid Fund recently voted by Congress, the 
Directors of the Chamber think there will be a continuous strong 
demand for properly qualified engineers. 


The first public vocational school in New York City is to be 
erected at once on the northeast corner of Lexington Avenue and 
22d Street. It will be ten stories high, 75 by 100 feet, and will 
cost $190,000. 


Real co-operation between business and educational institu- 
tions has been brought about in New Orleans, where the Adver- 
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tising Club will conduct a course in Tulane College on. Adver- 
tising. 

The annual budget of New York City contains an item of 
$35,660,195 for salaries of teachers. This item covers one year 
only. 

The largest single item in the tax budget of the State of 
Michigan is for educational purposes. 


Columbia University now offers more than six hundred 
courses. The Flint, Michigan, Journal, in commenting on this 
fact exclaims: “How such a curriculum would have made the 
old-timers look amazed!” 


The University of California will conduct sixty-seven uni- 
versity extension classes in the city of San Francisco during the 


coming year. 

Says the Brooklyn Eagle: How widespread is the demand 
for technical training is shown by the announcement that Cooper 
Union had 9,000 applicants last year, while it had room for only 
3.800 of these as students. The graduates of the Union have 
entered upon a campaign to raise $400,000 in order to enlarge 
its facilities. But if we boast of our universal education and 
of fitting our egtire people for intelligent and useful citizenship, 
such training as Cooper Union gives, and much of that given by 
the corporation schools, ought not to be left to private initiative, 
under which at best it can reach but a small part of those in 


need of it. 
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Objects 


Corporations are realizing more and more the importance of education in the efficient 
management of their business. The Company school has been sufficiently tried out as a 
method of i fener - efficiency to warrant its continuance as an industrial factor. 

The National Association of Corporation Schools aims to render new corporation schools 
successful from the start by warning them — the pitfalls into which others have fallen 
and to provide a forum where corporation school officers may <= ae e experience. The 
control is vested entirely in the member corporations, thus admittin; so much of theory 
and extraneous activities as the corporations themselves feel will be mneficial and will return 
dividends on their investment in time and membership fees. 

A central office is maintained where information is gathered, arranged and classified rd- 
ing every phase of industrial education. This is available to all corporations, companion, Teme 
or individuals who now maintain or desire to institute educational courses upon becoming 
members of the Association. 


Functions 


The functions of the Association are threefold; to develop the efficiency of the individual 
employe; to increase efficiency in industry; to have the courses in established educational 
institutions modified to meet more fully the needs of industry. 


Membership 


From the Constitution—Article III. 


SecTION 1.—Members shall be divided into three classes: Class A (Company Members) 
Class B (Members), Class C (Associate Members). 

SecTION 2.—Class A members shall be commercial, industrial, transportation or govern- 
mental organizations, whether under corporation, firm or individual ownership, which now are 
or — be interested in the education of their em _ere. They shall be entitled, through their 
P : seges accredited representatives, to attend all meetings of the Association, to vote and to 

old office 


SECTION 3.—Class B members shall be officers, managers or instructors of schools conducted, 
by corporations that are Class Amembers. They shall be entitled to hold office and attend all 
general meetings of the Association. 

Section 4.—Class C members shall be those not eligible for membership in Class A or Class 
B who are in sympathy with the objects of the Association. 


Dues 
From the Constitution—Article VII. 


SEcTION 1.—The annual dues of Class A members shall be $100.00. 

SEcTION 2.—The annual dues of Class B members shall be $5.00 and the annual dues of 
Class C members shall be $10.00 

SECTION 3.—All dues shall be payable in advance and shall cover the calendar year. New 
Class A members joining between January 1st and April rst, shall pay first year’s dues of 
$100.00; those joining between April 1st and July rst, shall pay nine months’ dues or $75.00; 
those joining between July rst and October 1st, shall pay six months’ dues or $50.00; those 
jotniang between October rst and December 31st shall pay three months’ dues or $25.00, but 
or sub: — years shall pay full dues of $100.00. Any members in arrears for three months 
shall be dropped by the Executive Committee unless in its judgment sufficient reasons shall 
exist for continuing members on the roll. 





Officers 1916-1917 


President Executive Committee 


Herbert J. Tily 
Strawbridge & Clothier 


First Vice-President 


. W. Dietz 
estern Electric Company 


Second Vice-President 


Dr. H. M. Rowe 
The H. M. Rowe Company 


Secretary 
Dr. Lee Galloway 
New York University 


Treasurer 


E. S. Moffett 
Standard Oil Company of New York 


Executive Secretary and Assistant Treas. 


F. C. Henderschott 
The New York Edison Company 


C. R. Dooley 
Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing Company 


K. W. Waterson 
American Telephone & 
Telegraph Company 


Geo..N. Vanderhoef 

Dodge Manufacturing Co. 
Geo. I. Alden 

Norton and Norton Grinding 
negengoved 


R. C. Clo 
The Curtis is" blishing Co. 


Jacob Yoder 
The Pennsylvania Railroad Co. 


L. L. Park 
American Locomotive Company 
William D. Kelley 
Consolidated Gas Company 
of New York 
4 McLeod 
x-President N. A. C. S. 
Carnegie Steel Company 
F. C. Henderschott 
The New York Edison Company 











